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rain by running from the stables, eagerly devouring 
pasture, and returning to the stables to be tended by the 
herdsman, or by huddling together 42 (Ael. 7. S)* 3 . 
Prior to a storm they browse eagerly on the twigs of the 
ilex tree (Ar. 1 122-1 123). An ass shaking its ears indi- 
cates storm (Th. 41 ) 44 . So does a bitch scratching up 
the ground with its paws (Th. 42; ^r. 1135-1136) 45 . 

It is a portent of storm when cocks and other domestic 
fowls utter their cries in a low tone (Ael. 7-7) 46 ; when 
cocks and hens pick lice from themselves and when they 
make a noise like that of falling rain (Th. 17; compare 
Ar. 960-961). The cock doas not crow when the air 
is already heavily saturated with moisture (Ael. 3.38) 47 . 

It is a sign of heavy storm when geese fall upon their 
food with much cackling, or fight for it (Th. 39) 48 ; or 
when they set up a continuous cackling at an unusual 
time (PI. 18.363). If a tame duck under the eaves 
shakes out its wings, it indicates rain (Th. 18; Ar. 970- 
971 ) ; likewise if, in the manner of a duck, jackdaws and 
cocks shake out their wings over a pond or the sea (Th. 
18). Divers and ducks, both wild and tame, proclaim 
rain by diving (Th. 28). 

If weasels and mice squeak softly, there will be a 
heavy storm (Ael. 7.8). Prior to a storm mice dance 
about as well as squeak (Th.41; Ar. 1132-1134, 1139- 



* 2 "The goat will utter her peculiar cry before rain". — "Goats 
leave the high grounds and seek shelter before a storm" (Scotland). 
"If goats and sheep quit their pastures with reluctance, it will rain 
the next day". — "If old sheep turn their backs toward the wind, and 
remain so for some time, wet and windy weather is coming": 
Inwards, 129. 

"When sheep, pigs, and goats go eagerly to the male, there will 
be a storm (Ar. 1068-1074). 

**"!{ asses hang their ears downward and forward, and rub 
against walls, rain is approaching". "If asses bray more frequently 
than usual, it foreshadows rain ': Inwards, 127. The reaction of 
horses may be more significant. "Black, lumpy clouds came up 
from the far-off sea; the dust went whirling in little eddies, and 
when the sun went down, it was of a sickly yellowish. The horses 
were uneasy, snorting softly, and pricking their ears in a nervous 
way": E. T. Seton, Wild Animals at Home, 192. 

' s "The unusual howling of dogs portends a rain". "Dogs making 
holes in the ground, howling when any one goes out, eating grass in 
the morning, or refusing meat, are said to indicate coming rain*'. 
"If dogs roll on the ground and scratch, or become drowsy and 
stupid, it is a sign of rain": Inwards, 126. 

Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, s. v. Rain, explains what 
is meant by a rain of cats and dogs: "In northern mythology the 
cat is supposed to have great influence on the weather, and English 
sailors still say, 'The cat has a gale of wind in her tail', when she 
is unusually frisky. Witches that rode upon the storms were said 
to assume the form of cats; and the stormy northwest wind is 
called the cat's-nose at the present day. The dog is a signal of 
wind, like the wolf, both which animals were attendants of Odin, the 
storm-god. In old German pictures the wind is figured as the head 
of a dog or wolf, from which blasts issue. The cat therefore 
symbolises the down-pouring rain, and the dog the strong gusts of 
wind which accompany a rain-storm; and a 'rain of cats and dogs' 
is a heavy rain with wind". 

*"Compare Ar. 960; Plutarch, Moralia 129 A; Geoponica 1.3.8. 

47 "If the cock crows on going to bed, 

He's sure to rise with a watery head". 

"In the midland counties <of England> it is said that 
'If the cock moults before the hen, 
We shall have the weather thick and thin; 
If the hen moults before the cock. 
We shall have weather as hard as a block'. 

In Derbyshire, the peasants believe that 'if the hens gather on a 
rising ground, and trim their feathers, it is a sure sign of rain'. And 
'if the cock stays on the roost longer in the morning than usual, and 
crows there, it is a sign of wet' ": Dyer, 92-93. — "When they 
<fowls> look towards the sky, or roost in the daytime, expect rain; 
but if they dress their feathers during a storm, it is about to cease; 
while their standing on one leg is considered a sign of cold weather. 
When fowls collect together, and pick or straighten their feathers, 
expect a change" : Inwards, 133. — If a rooster crows standing on a 
fence or high place, it is going to be clear. 

"Compare Ar. 102 1; Geoponica 1.3.9. 



1 1 41 ) ; they also fight for chaff and carry it away, as it 
is everywhere commonly reported (Th. 49). 

If the lizard known as the salamander is seen, it 
means rain (Th. 15). The appearance of many earth- 
worms indicates a storm (Th. 42; Ar. 958-959; PI. 
1 8.364) 49 . If a lone wolf howls near farms, there will be 
a storm within three days (Th. 46; Ar. 1124-1128). 
When wild animals approach a farm, it is in general a 
sign of northerly winds and a violent storm (Th. 47). 

The frog croaking more than usual is a harbinger of 
rain (Ael. 9.13) 50 . Cicero (Ad Att. 15.16b) writes in 
playful vein: pluvias metuo, ranae enim faTopetiowiv. 
In the Greek Anthology the frog is called ir/pbs dotSij 51 . 
Plutarch, Naturales Quaestiones, 2, ad finem, says that 
rain water is sweeter and milder than ordinary water, 
and that in expectation of it frogs raise their voice as if 
they are calling for rain to sweeten the marsh and to be 
sauce for water in the pools 62 . The toad washing and 
frog croaking more than usual betoken rain, and so, too, 
does the green-frog croaking in a tree (Th. 1 5) . When a 
(tree-) frog 53 croaks by itself at daybreak, it is a sign of 
storm (Th. 42). 

(To be concluded) 

Northwestern University, EUGENE S. McCartney. 
Evanston, Illinois. 



REVIEW 



Seneca. By Francis Holland. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. (1920). Pp. vii + 205. 
This book is an account of the life of Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca, chronologically told, with a final chaper on 
Seneca's philosophy and its human appeal. It was 
originally intended to serve as an introduction to a 
translation of the Letters of Seneca which Mr. Holland 
has largely completed, but will not publish — a decision 
which we must regret. There is also appended an 
essay of fifteen pages on Maecenas, published previously 
in the Dublin Review, of which the raison d'itre is the 
opinion of Seneca regarding the life and the style of 
Augustus's prime minister, and a certain parallel be- 
tween their relationship and that of Seneca with the 
imperial court. The latter also contains a happy 



"The notion that worms creeping out of the ground indicate rain 
is still found in the United States. "Worms come forth more 
abundantly before rairi, as do snails, slugs, and almost all limaceous 
reptiles": Dunwoody, 58. 

50 "Frogs croak more noisily, and come abroad in the evening in 
large numbers, before rain". "When frogs warble, they herald 
rain" (Zuni Indians). "The louder the frogs, the more's the rain". 
"The color of a frog changing from yellow to reddish indicates rain". 
"Tree frogs piping during rain, indicates continued rain": Dun- 
woody, 72. 

"Mr. Stroh informs me that it was common to see in Germany 
and Switzerland a small green frog kept in a glass vessel half full of 
water, with a set of wooden steps leading down into the water; and 
the weather was supposed to be indicated by the position of the frog. 
If he remained in the water, fine weather was expected; if he 
emerged and sat upon the steps, rain and cold were indicated": 
Inwards, 145. 

6i Anthologia Graeca 1.43. 

"Pliny, iS.igo, tells of certain plants, which, though growing in 
fountains, receive their nutriment only from the rains. 

"The identification of the 6\6\vy&v has puzzled both ancient 
and modern scholars. See above, note 18. S. G. OUphant, 
H 6\o\vy&v — - What was It?, Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 47.85-106, decides in favor of the frog. 
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comparison of Maecenas with Sir Robert Walpole as 
realist and pragmatist. 

The story of Seneca's life is interestingly told, and 
sympathetically. We have been too long in the habit 
of regarding this complex personality in the spirit of 
Henderson, and Farrar, and Sienciewicz. We have 
associated him too much with the scandals of Britanni- 
cus and Agrippina, just as if we were to judge English 
life in the seventeenth century by the Diary of Pepys, 
or the Memoirs of Grammont. Some ten years ago 
M. R6ne' Waltz did the world a service (in his Vie de 
S£n&que, Paris, 1909) by producing real evidence to 
show that Seneca was as much of a reformer in public 
affairs as he was in the literature and the philosophy 
of the early Empire. M. Waltz, one is inclined to be- 
lieve, went too far in the interpretation of Seneca's 
provincial and army reforms and assumed more than 
his sources justified. But he succeeded in portraying 
his subject as a statesman rather than as a gossip- 
laden agent of Claudius or Nero. He proved, as did 
M. Rgne' Pichon (Revue des Deux Mondes, February, 
191 1) that we have here a genuine and meritorious 
attempt at philosopher-kingship and not a sample of 
bureaucratic juggling. These two writers, together 
with Summers, Duff, and Favez, have done much to 
place Seneca in his true light. One might have critized 
the Earl of Clarendon with asperity for his attitude 
during the English Civil Wars. It has always been 
dangerous, even in modern days, for a person to be 
statesman and philosopher simultaneously. But the 
world needs people who are willing to make the attempt. 

Mr. Holland goes to his ancient sources faithfully, 
and, on the whole, reliably. He omits them occasion- 
ally — as in the Suillius controversy of 58 A.D., where we 
should be glad to have the references fully stated. 
One regrets, however, that no mention is made of the 
many scholars since 1900 who have thrown light on 
Seneca as a prose author. Hense, Summers, and E. V. 
Arnold, for example, receive no acknowledgement. 
But it is perhaps a desire to confine himself to the facts 
of Seneca's life, which are the main objective of the book, 
that inclines Mr. Holland to such omission. 

There are a few details which might be emended. 
The latest opinion seems to be that the father of the 
philosopher was Lucius, not Marcus. The nomen of 
Seneca's uncle by marriage was Vilrasius, not Vetrasuis, 
It is not at all certain that the Marcus of the Consolatio 
ad Helviam was Seneca's son by a first marriage. 
Britannicus did not have more than one sister (Octavia), 
as Mr. Holland declares (56). Nor did Juvenal write 
5.108 "some twenty years" after Seneca (148). Hardly 
less than fifty years. And Seneca (183) mentions 
others of his own words in the Epistles, with several 
indirect hints besides. 

Mr. Holland, in his zeal for Seneca's consistent 
Stoicism (42), suggests Diderot's theory — for which 
evidence is lacking — that our present version of the Ad 
Polybium is a spurious one, and that it was circulated 
by detractors. This is a very attractive possibility; 



but we must not whitewash the subject of this inquiry' 
Again, how serious (54) is the proof that Seneca wished 
to settle in Athens on his recall rather than undertake 
the tutelage of Nero? And the declaration of opinion 
that the author of the tragedies and the writer of the 
prose essays were two different persons is not convinc- 
ing (181 f.). It was not till the time of Raphael of 
Volaterra that the Elder Seneca was sifted from the 
Younger Seneca as author of the rhetorical handbooks; 
for the same reason we cannot be sure just what 
Sidonius Apollinaris meant by his 'two Senecas'. 
One might as well split the identity of Wordsworth 
into a duality because of the humorous verse of J. K. 
Stephen. Professor A. S. Pease (Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, XLIX, 7) concludes 
that even the Octavia was composed by our "Seneca 
Morale". 

But these are details, though important ones. Mr. 
Holland is convincing in his belief that Seneca is more 
of a power in Roman literature and history than the 
scholarly world has acknowledged. He is quaintly 
appropriate, in his remarks on Stoicism as the fore- 
runner of a greater faith (176): 

Stoicism in the centuries before Christ was like a motor 
started but off the clutch. 

And the samples of his own translation of the Letters 

are attractive, although any one who has wrestled with 

Seneca's pointed and epigrammatic style would be 

surprised to hear that "Seneca's meaning is never 

ambiguous" (v). It is very hard to render his pithy 

Latin into equally pithy English. 

Readers will welcome this book as an interesting 

sketch of an interesting man. It comes from the pen 

of an expert in English constitutional history, who 

labors to make no point or special plea, but whose 

desire is a fair setting-forth of the most modern of 

ancient philosophers. 

William Penn Charter Richard M. Gummere 

School. Philadelphia. 



ELLIPTICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 

In most Latin Grammars will be found a statement 
similar to that in Gildersleeve-Lodge 593.4: "The 
Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, or, what 
is more common, by an Imperative or equivalent". 
Editors of Latin texts almost universally take these 
statements at face value, with the result that errors 
abound at this point. 

As a matter of fact, it is hard to find cases in which 
"the imperative is . . . used in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence", as Lane has it, in 1575. His 
one example is Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1.30: tolle hanc 
opinionem, luctum sustuleris. This he translates: 
"do away with this notion, and you will do away with 
mourning for the dead". 

It is perhaps hardly fair to criticise the translation; 
but, of course, if "and" is properly used, it follows that 
the two clauses are not related as protasis and apodosis. 



